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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational 
work are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the 
membership be increased so that the organization may represent a 
powerful influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to receive the publica- 
tions of many departments of the Association may become a sustaining 
member. The annual fee for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each col- 
lege or university with an enrollment of 1,500 or over pays an annual 
fee of $150.00; those institutions with enrollment between 1,000 and 
1,499 pay $125.00 annually; institutions with enrollment between 500 
and 999 pay $100.00 annually; institutions with enrollment of less 
than 500 pay $75.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institutions 
holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Secondary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Second- 
ary School Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each institutional member in the 
Elementary School Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Supervisors’ Dues: Each member of the Supervisors’ Section pays 
an annual fee of $10.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. Individual 
membership, however, should not be a substitute for institutional 
membership; for example, staff members of Catholic educational 
institutions may become individual members, but not in place of 
institutional membership of their schools. The annual fee for individ- 
ual membership in all departments, except Sustaining, School Super- 
intendents and Supervisors, is $4.00. 


Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis S. Riedel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dr. William H. Conley, Milwaukee, Wis. 
7 Rev. Paul A Reinert, 8.J., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Very Rev. ser. Laurence J. O’Connell, East a bas Til. 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., nt — N.. ¥. 
Rev. Daniel Kirwin, Wheeling. WwW. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, Pte ‘Louis, Mo. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 


MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
President: Rev. John E. Murphy, Little Rock, Ark. 
Vice President: Rev. Thomas W. Coyle, C.Ss.R., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Secretary: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lawrence J. Riley, Brighton, Mass. 
General Executive Board: 
Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, 8.S., Baltimore, Md. 
Very Rev. John McQuade, 8.M., New Orleans, La. 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
President: Rev. Robert C. Newbold, Warwick, R. I. 
Vice President: Rev. Donald J. Ryan, C.M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ralph M. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y. 
General Executive Board: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis E. Riedel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Very Rev. Herman Romoser, 0.8.B., St. Meinrad, Ind. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
President: Dr. William H. Conley, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alfred Horrigan, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary: Brother Gregory, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 
General Executive Board: 
Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 

The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 

Very Rev. Armand H. Desautels, A.A., Wicoetee. Mass., Vice President General, 
representing College and University Department. 

Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, 8.J., St. Louis, Mo., Department Representative on 
General Executive Board. 

Rev. oe ety A. North, 8.J., New York, N. Y., Secretary of Committee on Grad- 
uate 

Ve Bh F. ., Gerald E. Dupont, 8.8.E., Winooski, Vt., Secretary of Committee on 


Non-Voting erie: 
per. William J. Dunne, 8.J., Washington, D. C., Associate Secretary 
Rev. Msgr. Julius W. Haun Winona, Minn. 
A Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Northampton, Pa. 
Brother A. Potamian, F.S.C., New ork, N. Y. 
Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.8.C., New York, N. Y. 
General Members: 
Very Rev. Bertrand J. Campbell, O.F.M., New York, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Michael P. vee. ty Boston, Mass. 1958-62 
Dr. Arthur M. a hoy Kan. er 
Sister M. Patrick, O. San Rofael Calif. 
Rev. Edward A. Doyle, 8.J., New Orleans, La. 
Sister M. Rose Emmanuella, Oakland, Calif. 1959-68 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Dougherty, South Orange, N. J. . 
Sister Mary Josetta, R.S.M., Chicago, 
Plater Agestons Maria, I.H.M., Immaculata, Pa. 
Cc. ‘* > Nuesse, Washington, D. C. 
Very wie aul L. O’Connor, 8.J., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James P. Shannon, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sister M. Augustine, O.8.F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Very Rev. Laurence V. Britt, te Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. James A. Hart, Chicago, I 
Rev. Robert M. Sullivans oO. SA, Villanova, Pa. 
Regional Unit Members: 
Very Rev. Richard H. Sullivan, C.S.C., North Fasten, Mass. 
Very Rev. Vincent Dore, O.P., Providence, R. 
Brother Daniel Bernian, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. George F. Donovan, Washington, Cc. 


Brother Raymond Fleck, C.8.C., Austin, Tex. } 


1960-64 


1961-65 


New England 
Eastern 
Southern 


Sister Mary Eugene, O.P., New Orleans, La. 
Rev. William Kelley, 8.J., Omaha, Nebr. 
Brother Julius, F.S.C., Winona, Minn. 

Sister Rose Irma, F.C.S.P., Great ‘_ =. 
Rev. Howard Cebula, 0.8.B:, Olympia, W 


Midwest 


Northwestern 


Mother Frances Danz, R.8.0.5 San Dioso, “Calif. 


Rev. Alexis Mei, 8.J., Santa Clara, Calif Southwestern 





SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
Chairman: Dr. Urban H. Fleege, Chicago, Tl. 


Vice Chairman: Brother Julius, F.8.C., Winona, Minn. 
Secretary: Sister Mary Romana, O.S.F., Winona, Minn. 


SISTER geomet SECTION 
Chairman: Sister Catherine, D.C., Normandy, M 
Vice Chairman: Rev. Mother Mary Regina, R. SM, Washington, D.C. 
Executive Secretary: Sister M. Annette, C.S.J., W ashington, D.C. 





SCHOOL eng mag a DEPARTMENT 
President: Rev. Richard Kleiber, Green Bay, Wis. 
Vice President: Very Rev. Msgr. Bennett A plegata matey Ohio 
Secretary: Very Rev. Msgr. R. C. Ulrich, Omaha, Neb: 
General Executive Board: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony re ne. Grand Island, Nebr. 
Very Rev. Msgr. John B owell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 
= P hig mas Vico President and Secretary. 
Meer. Anthony Eeging, Grand Island, Nebr. 
i gt, sgr. John B. McDowell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. Msgr. O’Neil C. D’Amour, Washington, D. C., Associate Secretary 
General Members: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnesl, Ohio 
Rev. William B. a Tucson, Ari 
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Rev. William ¢ 4 Rochester, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, New Orleans, La. 





SUPERVISORS’ SECTION 
Chairman: Sister Mary Leonella, C.S.C., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Vice Chairman: Sister Mary Philip, R.S.M., Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary: Sister Mary Celine, O.8.F., Rockford, a 
Advisory Board: 
Community Supervisors: Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Chicago, Ill. 
Brother Bernard Gregory, F.M.S., Bronx, 
Diocesan Supervisors: Sister + Bernard, 0.L.M., “Charleston, 8S. C. 
Sister M. Eleanor, 8.8.M., Irving, Tex. 
Special Subject Supervisor: Sister M. Antonine, C.8.J., Brighton, Mass. 
Divector y ’ ee for Religious Community: Rev. Lorenzo Reed, 8.J., New 
or! 
Director of Teacher Education: Sister M. Philomene, 8.L., Webster Groves, Mo. 
—,- of Department of School Superintendents: Rev. Richard Kleiber, Green 
ay, 





SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Vice President: Brother E. Anthony, F.8.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary: Very Rev. Msgr. Henry Gardner, Kansas City, Kan 


General Executive Board: 


Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, 0.8.F.8., Lockport, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, St. Cloud, Nisin. 


Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 


The President, Vice President and Secretary. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. Thomas F Reidy, 0.8.F.S., Lockport, N. Y. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Rev. C. Albert Koob, O. Praem., Washington, D.C., Associate Secretary 


— Members: 
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Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed, §.J., New York, N. Y. 
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Rev. John Sullivan, 8.J., Chicago, Ti. 
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Brother Thomas More, C.F. Louisville, Ky. 
Brother Henry Ringkamp, Sit, .. San Antonio, Tex. 
Brother Edwin Goerdt, 8.M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Brother Alfonso Comeau, C.8.C., Gates Mills, Ohio 
Brother John Darby, 8.M., Dayton, Ohio 
Brother Joseph McKenna F.3.¢. H., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Brother Jude Anon i 8.C., Memphis, Tenn. 
Sister M. Elaine, 8.S.N.D., Houston, Tex. 
| aed M. Eleatee Sh. Denver, Colo. 
Sister Francis Inez, 8.8.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sister M. Hilde is, mks Ogden, Utah 
Sister M. Hyacinth, O "Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sister M. Patrice, ORF. ” electien Wis. 
Sister M. Xavier, O.P., River Forest, Tl. 
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Regional Unit Members: 
Rev. Edward J. Kroyak, Springfield, Mass. 
Sister Eleanor Joseph, S.N.D., Waltham, Mass. New England 
Sister M. Christopher, R.S.M., Baltimore, Md. Easte 
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Very Rev. - r. J. William Lester, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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THE SIXTH CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


UNION FOR THE FREEDOM OF EDUCATION, 
RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


REV. EDWARD B. ROONEY, S.J.! 


Rio de Janeiro is no longer the capital of Brazil. It is, 
however, the capital of the new State of Guanabara; and it 
has retained its reputation as a favorite place for inter- 
national meetings. From July 16 to the 23, 1961, it was host 
to the Sixth Congress of The International Union for the 
Freedom of Education.? 


As an indication of the importance attached to this 
meeting by the people of Brazil, it will suffice to mention 
that the following persons formed the Honorary Organiz- 
ing Committee: His Excellency, Dr. Janio Quadros, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Brazil; His Eminence, Dr. Jaime de 
Barros Camara, Cardinal Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro; 
Dr. Carlos Lacerdo, Governor of the State of Guanabara; 
Dr. Alphonso Arinos de Mello Franco, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Dr. Brigido Tinoco, Minister of Education and Cul- 
ture; Dr. Carlos Flexa Ribeiro, Secretary of Education and 
Culture; Dr. Henrique Lemle, Grand Rabbi of Brazil; the 
Reverend Ewaldo Alves, President of the Evangelical Con- 
federation of Brazil; Dr. Temistocles Cavalcanti, President 
of the Brazilian Institute of Education, Science and Culture; 
Dr. Pedro Calmon, rector of the University of Brazil; Dr. 
Haroldo Lisboa da Cunha, rector of the University of Rio 
de Janeiro and the Very Reverend P. A. Alonso, S.J., rector 
of the Catholic University of Rio. 

The official delegation of Brazil included some sixty 
persons. Moreover, large groups of educators from Rio and 
even distant cities of Brazil attended the congress. Actually, 
there were about one hundred and twenty-five delegates 
from thirty countries outside Brazil. The largest delega- 


1 President, Jesuit Educational Association, New York, New York. 
2 Union International Pour la Liberté d’Enseignement (UILE). 


3 The following countries had official delegations at the meeting: 
am, Bement; Brazil, Cameroun, Chile, Colombia, Congo (Braz- 


zaville), Congo (Leopoldville), Costa Rica, Cuba, Dahomey, Ecuador, 

ce, Gabon, Germany, Guinea, Israel, Italy, Ivory Coast, Malagasy 
Republic (Madagascar), Mali, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Senegal, 
Togo, Upper Volta, United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela. 
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tions after that of Brazil were from Argentina, Chile and 
Bolivia, which sent thirty-one, twenty-seven and nine dele- 
gates, respectively. Attendance at many of the plenary 
sessions reached well over five hundred. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 


The International Union for the Freedom of Education 
was founded and its first congress was held at Avignon, 
France, in September 1950. The fundamental purpose of 
the Union is the protection of the right of parents to free- 
dom of choice in the matter of the education of their chil- 
dren, and the consequent rights to establish and maintain 
schools which meet the desires of parents and to receive a 
fair share of government help in the operation of these 
schools. The Union’s first congress at Avignon was devoted 
to a study of those fundamental rights of parents and chil- 
dren which are the foundation of freedom of education. 
Subsequent congresses* examined other problems relevant 
to private education such as: the unity of teaching and 
education; academic freedom; the role of the state in 
education; neutrality and liberty in teaching; the social 
milieu of the teacher, the recruitment and training of teach- 
ers; international declarations involving freedom of educa- 
tion, e.g. the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
European Convention on the Rights of Men, and Recom- 
mendations of the International Bureau of Labor. The gen- 
eral theme of the congress held in Rio in 1961 was “In- 
vestment in Education: Factor in Economic Development.” 

The subject matter of the various congresses of The 
International Union for the Freedom of Education is a 
clear indication that the organization is alert to the prob- 
lems that confront private education in the various coun- 
tries of the world today. It can also be said that the or- 
ganization is bringing a salutary influence to bear on the 
just solution of those problems. Through its Secretary- 
General, the Union has organized many meetings of Euro- 
pean statesmen who could further the rights of freedom 
of education; it participated in the work of the Committee 
of Experts appointed by them to draft a Convention on 
Discrimination in Education. Its influence has also ex- 
tended to Africa where it recently conducted two confer- 
ences of representatives of private education in the new 


_ *The complete list of previous congresses of The International Un- 
ion for the Freedom of Education is as follows: Avignon, France, 1950; 
Bruges, Belgium, 1953; Florence, Italy, 1955; Nantes, France, 1957; 
Bad Godesburg, W. Germany, 1959. 
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independent countries of Africa. Thus, it can be said that 
the organization has brought a salutary influence to bear 
on the solution of the problems of private education. 


The certified office of the Union is located at 120 rue 
de Grenelle, Paris. Mr. Edouard Lizop, who has been the 
Secretary-General of the Union since its foundation, has 
been its inspiration and guiding genius all through the 
years. While the organization is and should continue to be 
non-denominational, it is definitely religious in its attitudes 
and practices. A monthly bulletin entitled La Liberté d’En- 
seignemeixt is published at the headquarters of the Union. 
In addition to the proceedings of each of the congresses of 
the Union, the monthly bulletin publishes articles as well 
as national and international news and statistics of interest 
to private education throughout the world. The back num- 
bers of the La Liberté d’Enseignement are a veritable gold 
mine of articles on freedom of education and the protection 
of the rights of parents that derive from this freedom. So 
valuable is La Liberté d’Enseignement that consideration 
should be given to publishing a regular English edition of it. 


The Rio Congress followed the usual plan of interna- 
tional conferences. Six plenary sessions and three sessions 
of working commissions were held. At the opening plenary 
session, which was graced by the presence of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Jaime de Barros Camara, Dr. Américo Jacobina 
Lacombe, chairman of the local Executive Committee, wel- 
comed the delegates and spoke very effectively of the im- 
portance and the immediacy of discussions of freedom of 
education. He stressed the point that in many countries, 
while theoretically freedom of education is guaranteed, in 
practice there are so many infringements upon this freedom 
as to render it null and void. Since the president of The In- 
ternational Union for the Freedom of Education, Viscount 
du Bus de Warnaffe of Belgium, was prevented by ill health 
from attending the congress and since the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Mr. Lizop (owing to transportation difficulties at 
Dakar), did not arrive on time for the opening session, the 
report on the activities of The International Union during 
the past two years was given by Dr. Paolo Napoli of the 
Italian delegation, one of the vice presidents of the Union. 
The principal address of the opening session was given 
by Dr. Carlos Lacerda, Governor of the State of Guanabara, 
on “The Meaning and Importance of Freedom of Educa- 
tion.” Reference will be made later in this account to Dr. 
Lacerda’s address. 
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At the plenary sessions the following papers were pre- 
sented: “Investment in Education: Factor in Economic 
Development” by Mr. Paul d’Assis Ribeiro®; “Education 
Planning: Its Advantages and Dangers for Private Educa- 
tion” by Mr. Edouard Lizop; “Relationship Between Pri- 
vate Education and Industry” by Mr. Jean de Fabrégues, 
director of France Catholique; and “Fundamental Liberties 
and Private Education” by Monsignor Jean Kerlevco, As- 
sistant Director, Office of Catholic Education, Paris. The 
first of these papers was an exposé of the theme of the con- 
gress; the last three constituted the work papers for the 
three regular commissions. A fourth commission was 
named to receive and consider proposed conclusions and 
to report on them at one of the closing plenary sessions. 


Two entire plenary sessions were devoted to reports 
by the chairmen of delegations on the state of private 
education in their countries. These reports proved to be 
one of the most stimulating parts of the congress. 


GOVERNOR LACERDA ON THE FREEDOM OF EDUCATION 


If any delegate came to the Rio de Janeiro Congress 
with doubts about the justice of the claims of private educa- 
tion or with any fear of defending these rights, all such 
doubts or fears were completely dispelled by the address 
delivered at the opening session by Dr. Carlos Lacerda, 
Governor of the new State of Guanabara. His address was 
a forthright and powerful defense of the right of parents 
to select the school of their choice for their children and of 
the consequent rights of private groups to open and main- 
tain schools that conform to the wishes of parents. His 
arguments might well be pondered by statesmen of other 
countries where the problem of state aid to private schools 
is under discussion. 

Since Governor Lacerda’s address made such an impact 
at the Rio Congress, it will not be out of place in a report 
of this kind to dwell on it for a while. 


With but one sentence taken to thank the delegates 
for choosing Rio de Janeiro as the place of their congress, 
the Governor launched into his defense of freedom of educa- 
tion. Warning us that “freedom of education has many 
enemies, including not a few who consider themselves 


5 A much longer report prepared by Dr. Paul d’Assis Ribeiro in col- 
laboration with Prof. Carlos Jose d’Assis Riberio was presented at the 
Twenty-Fifth International Conference on Public Education held at 
Geneva in July 1961. 
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friends of political freedom and of social progress,” he 
pointed the finger directly at those who first monopolize the 
word “public” and then claim a monopoly of all financial 
support. In answer to those who confuse “public” educa- 
tion with “state-controlled” education, he stated clearly 
that “education is public if it is accessible to all without 
regard to the financial] status of the parents.” 

In the world today there are many who oppose or at 
best merely tolerate independent education because it is 
not sufficiently “neutral.” They claim that only public ed- 
ucation can guarantee that “neutrality” which respects the 
conscience of the student. For those opponents of private 
education, Governor Lacerda had this to say: 


In practice, the public school is neither indifferent, nor 
neutral, nor devoid of all moral content. Its teaching 
body is not, and cannot be made up of “neutral” per- 
sons. While they should not be “proselytizers” teachers 
cannot be “neutral.” Their own formation is necessar- 
ily reflected in the students. Respect for the conscience 
of the student does not mean leaving it without form 
or purpose. On the contrary, respect for conscience 
means to form it for good and not for evil. André Mal- 
—_— is right when he says that a neutral school is a 
ction. 


In his own public life, Governor Lacerda has fought 
for state subsidy to private schools. Here is his reasoning 
as developed for the Rio Congress: 


To reserve independent education only for the children 
of those who can pay from their pocket for a private 
school is tantamount to saying that only the rich have 
the right to educate their children according to their 
own preference or according to the vocation or apti- 
tude of the children. It is to deny scandalously, as 
some have done by innuendo, the priority of right 
which the family has in the choice of the type of educa- 
tion it wishes to give its children. The family can 
exercise this right as long as it has the money to af- 
ford it, thus making freedom of choice in education 
the privilege of one class only. 


Nor was the Governor satisfied with this reasoning 
alone. He went on to show that state monopoly of education 
leads to totalitarian education and here is how it happens. 


It takes the child at his entrance into school, and, ig- 
noring or opposing the wishes of the family, trains it 
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to serve the state, not as a juridico-political expression 
of the community, but as a superior being, existing 
for the advantage of those who have attained control 
over it and over its schools. 


A good example of what he meant could be found in 
Cuba, the most recent victim of educational totalitarianism. 
Referring to it, the Governor stated: 


Freedom of education is in danger wherever other social 
groups substitute for the family. In one country of 
this Continent, that freedom of education has been 
crushed by a totalitarian counter-revolution, brought 
about by those who betrayed their own revolution. We 
cannot remain neutral in the face of this monstrosity: 
because the result of it will be a Cuban youth, educated 
in hate and poisoned against the peace and security of 
free people everywhere. 


Having thus stressed the rights of parents over the ed- 
ucation of their children, and having pointed to the evils 
which follow upon a denial of these rights, toward the end 
of his address Governor Lacerda summed up his position 
in these words: 


We defend education for all, whether it be public or 
private. We defend the independent school, not as a 
privilege of the rich but as a right made possible for 
all through the multiplication of scholarships. Its func- 
tion will be to form leaders by means of an education 
that is most exacting and of the highest quality, for 
all children, those of the poor, the rich and the middle 
class. By every means at our disposal we defend the 
right of all to education; but always respecting the 
right of the family and the democratic principles of not 
distinguishing children by the capacity of their parents 
to pay in addition to taxes, the tuition of the school of 
their choice. 


TENOR OF THE RIO MEETING 


The tone set by Governor Lacerda’s remarks was in 
perfect harmony with the attitudes expressed by officers 
of the Union and by the delegates from the various countries 
that participated in the congress. In a letter addressed to 
the Secretary-General, explaining his absence from the Rio 
meeting, Viscount Warnaffe, president of The International 
Union for the Freedom of Education, stated: “. . . it is more 
than ever necessary to expand and strengthen the ranks 
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of those who intend to remain the champions of the rights 
of parents against all efforts, direct or indirect, made by 
states to deprive the head of the family of his right to choose 
freely and according to his conscience the kind of teaching 
and of education he intends to give to his children.” In his 
address of welcome at the opening session, Dr. Lacombe, 
the chairman of the Brazilian Executive Committee of the 
congress, observed that: “Freedom of education, at least 
in its theoretic aspects, is not questioned in most of our 
countries. It is amply safeguarded by international declara- 
tions and by emphatic affirmations in state constitutions. 
A sheer desire for consistency inhibits most statesmen from 
making a frontal attack on what is the corollary of the prin- 
ciple of freedom of communication of thought and of in- 
formation.” But as he later stated, “Academic declarations 
alone are no longer satisfactory in a day dominated by an 
obsession with efficiency.” 

Such statements as these were to be re-echoed con- 
stantly during the Rio de Janeiro meeting not only in formal 
papers but especially in the reports by the chairmen of dele- 
gations on the status of freedom of education in their re- 
spective countries. These reports showed that not only in 
countries dominated by the Soviet Union but in many other 
so-called democratic countries as well there is no such thing 
as freedom of education. In many countries where freedom 
of education is said to exist the freedom is only a truncated 
one since a price is put upon its exercise. With very few 
exceptions it can be said that even in countries where theo- 
retical freedom of education has been, to a greater or lesser 
degree, translated into the logical consequences of state 
ney Seeds and quality of treatment of private education, only 
at the price of eternal vigilance is this freedom properly 
guarded. 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD 


That such vigilance is needed became all too clear as 
the congress progressed. Dr. Angel Aparicio Laurencio, the 
delegate of Cuba, made a profound impression on all by 
his simple, unembellished, almost conversational narrative 
of the take-over of Cuba and of the destruction of freedom 
of education in Cuba by Fidel Castro. Many who listened 
to Dr. Laurencio tell of the destruction of freedom in Cuba 
had attended the Fifth Congress of the Inter-American 
Catholic Educational Association in Havana in 1954. At 
that time all seemed peaceful. The rights of private educa- 
tion seemed secure. No one would have dreamed that the 
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many excellent Catholic colleges that were the strongholds 
of Christian, private education in and around Havana 
would in a few short years be deprived of their religious 
teachers, and would re-echo not to the lessons of Christian- 
ity and democracy, but to the lessons of Communism and of 
Marx and Lenin. 


Many South American delegates reported a gloomy 
outlook for private education in their countries. Chief rea- 
sons for the gloom were the ever-increasing Communist ac- 
tivity, and the growth of statism in countries already prone 
to state monopoly of education. 


African delegates reported old problems in their new 
countries. They, too, referred to the efforts at Communist 
infiltration in their countries. They also constantly referred 
to what they evidently looked upon as an even greater dan- 
ger, the secularistic and anti-clerical mentality of many 
of the experts who had been left behind by the European 
countries to organize the educational system in the many 
countries which had just gained their independence. Dele- 
gate after delegate from the African countries told of the 
problems that private education is having because European 
“specialists” are advising the new governments against 
granting complete freedom to private education and against 
paying any government subsidies to private schools. 


In his report on the status of private education in his 
country, the observer of the United States explained that 
education is a function of state and local governments; that 
there is no ministry of education; and that, consequently, 
the control and support of education, at least up to the pres- 
ent, have remained in the hands of the states and local 
communities. Every state respects the right of private in- 
dividuals or groups, be they denominational or secular, to 
establish schools of their own and that even the Supreme 
Court of the United States has upheld the rights of parents 
to send their children to these schools, and consequently 
has effectively denied a state monopoly of education in the 
United States. 


The United States observer further explained that 
there is no government support for private schools; that 
people who sent their children to private schools must pay 
full taxes for the support of public schools and must, in ad- 
dition, completely support their private schools. This is 
particularly hard on the Catholic people since they must 
support over 10,000 primary and over 2,000 ‘secondary 
schools. Constitutions of most states have articles pro- 
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hibiting the use of state funds for private or denominational 
schools. He made reference to the present drive for federal 
aid to education in the United States, stating that the bills 
which were before Congress at that moment provide no 
direct aid to private primary or secondary schools. The 
United States observer had, therefore, to conclude honestly 
that although we enjoy considerable educational freedom 
in the United States, our freedom is incomplete; that up to 
the present, Americans have been unwilling to admit that 
a logical conclusion of freedom of religion and freedom of 
education is public assistance to private education. He had 
to admit that in America these words of Governor Lacerda 
in his opening address had particular application: “To re- 
serve independent education only for the children of those 
who can pay from their own pocket for a private school, 
is tantamount to saying that only the rich have the right 
to educate their children according to their own preference 
or according to the location or aptitude of the children.” 
Were it not for the generous support given for the most part 
by the Catholic people of the United States for private 
primary and secondary schools, Governor Lacerda’s re- 
marks would be literally true of America. 

The United States observer also explained the Amer- 
ican system of voluntary control of education by means of 
regional and national accrediting associations. He pointed 
out that the great advantage of these associations, to a 
larger measure, is that they have prevented unmitigated 
state control of our schools and have kept the control of 
education in the hands of educators and out of the hands 
of politicians. This in itself was very appealing to many 
of the delegates to the Rio Congress since they themselves 
have been the victims of unmitigated federal control of 
their educational systems. 


Mr. KENNEDY AND FREEDOM OF EDUCATION 


From several remarks that were made during the con- 
gress, both in prepared papers and in the reports on the 
status of the freedom of education in the various countries, 
it became obvious that the President of the United States 
is being held up as the great opponent of private education, 
and as the leader of the opposition to any kind of state aid 
to private and denominational schools. The first or second 
time I heard such references to Mr. Kennedy, I did not pay 
much attention to them, but simply accepted them as a 
rather natural misinterpretation of Mr. Kennedy’s state- 
ments on federal aid to private schools. When, however, 
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these references to Mr. Kennedy continued and were made 
by delegates from distant points in South America, Africa 
and Europe, I decided I had better use part of the time 
allowed me for my report on the status of private educa- 
tion in the United States to clarify the President’s position. 
Accordingly, after giving the factual background of the 
present controversy on federal aid and the reasons for the 
protest against Mr. Kennedy’s position, particularly by 
Catholic leaders, I emphasized the point that whatever Mr. 
Kennedy had said in opposition to federal aid for private 
and denominational schools was intended only for the 
United States of America and not for export and that he 
was talking in terms only of the American Constitution. He 
had said in his message to Congress on February 20, 1961, 
that in the legislation he was proposing, “In accordance 
with the clear prohibition of the Constitution, no elementary 
or secondary school funds are allocated for constructing 
church schools or paying church school teachers’ salaries.” 
While I, along with some very distinguished American con- 
stitutional lawyers, was convinced that Mr. Kennedy was 
wrong in his interpretation of the Constitution, and while 
the political wisdom of his statement might well be called 
in question, I felt that it was unfair that the President 
should be quoted out of context. As far as I knew, Mr. Ken- 
nedy had never spoken about state aid to private or denom- 
inational institutions outside the United States and had 
never uttered a word against private education inside or 
outside the United States. He, himself, is a graduate of 
private schools. To hold him up, therefore, as the great 
opponent of private education and as the great crusader 
against aid for private schools outside the United States 
was simply to confuse the record and to do Mr. Kennedy 
an injustice. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, RESOLUTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


One of the great advantages of the way of conducting 
international educational meetings is that they generally 
result in something very specific. Thus, for example, if 
there is a committee on resolutions, this committee must 
discuss very thoroughly any resolutions submitted to it; 
accept, reject or revise them; and then come before a ple- 
nary session prepared to defend its report. Only when the 
plenary session has had an opportunity to discuss or revise 
them are resolutions voted upon by the plenary session, or 
at least by the chairman of the delegations at a plenary ses- 
sion, and thus become part of the acts of the congress itself. 
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The same is true for the work of commissions. Out of the 
commissions’ meetings generally come a series of conclu- 
sions on a particular phase of the general theme of the 
congress. These conclusions, after having been discussed 
and adopted by the commissions themselves, are presented 
to a plenary session by a relator who must explain and de- 
fend them. Only after thorough discussion and amendment 
are they voted upon by the plenary session. Those that are 
accepted become the acts of the congress itself. 

At the Rio Congress of The International Union for 
the Freedom of Education there was a committee on resolu- 
tions, and three working commissions. This is not the place 
to give word-for-word the resolutions, nor the conclusions 
of the working commission. They will be published in a fu- 
ture issue of the review, La Liberté d’Enseignement. But 
this report would be incomplete if some reference were not 
made to the resolutions and conclusions. 

Among the recommendations made by the congress to 
the General Council or Executive Committee of The Inter- 
national Union for the Freedom of Education were the 
following: 


1. To use its influence to bring about the establishment of 
- International or Universal Freedom-of-Education 

ay. 

2. That the Central Office take steps to inaugurate a study 
of the status of freedom of education in the various coun- 
tries and see to the publication of this study. 

3. That UILE use its influence to bring about a study of the 
possibilities of implementing complete freedom of ed- 
ucation in state-supported schools; and that the next 
congress of UILE should include in its program a con- 
sideration of the freedom of education in state schools. 


The three following special resolutions passed by the 
sn st will be of interest to the readers of the NCEA 
ulletin : 


1. A resolution of regret over the suppression of Jewish 
teaching in certain popular democratic countries, and 
over efforts to impede relations between national Jewish 
communities and international organizations charged 
with promoting Jewish teaching. 

2. A resolution protesting the unjustifiable attacks on free- 
dom of education, the confiscation of private school prop- 
erty, and the persecution or deportation of teachers in 
Cuba; and calling upon free men, governments of free 
nations, international organizations, especially the 
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United Nations, and the Organization of American States 

to do all in their power to put a stop to the flagrant viola- 

—_ in Cuba of rights recognized by all men and all na- 
ions. 

3. A resolution presented by the representatives of eleven 
African republics and of the Republic of Madagascar 
calling upon the delegates of the Western Hemisphere 
to assist in bringing about closer educational relations 
between the two continents; asking that world opinion 
follow with close attention the development of school 
systems in Africa and the application of Article 26 of 
the Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man; affirm- 
ing opposition to any solution of the educational problem 
which under the false pretext of efficiency or of integral 
nationalism would involve state monopoly of education 
and thus establish in Africa and Madagascar totalitarian 
regimes contrary to democratic principles. 


COMMISSION CONCLUSIONS 


It will be recalled that the First Commission was given 
the task of studying the topic, “Educational Planning: Its 
Advantages and Its Disadvantages for Private Education.” 
After recommending to the various countries of the world 
a revision of school legislation that would take into account 
the basic rights of freedom of education, the rights of the 
family, and of local communities, and after recalling that 
adequate educational planning requires recognition, use, 
and coordination of all education facilities, both public and 
private, the report of the First Commission went on to sus- 
tain the thesis that public education should be defined as 
that which in reality is at the service of the public and of 
the nation; and that consequently it should not be restricted 
to education under the control of the state, but must include 
private as well as public or state schools. It also maintained 
that in educational planning, private education should be 
recognized as an organized group, with its own distinguish- 
ing and justifying characteristics. 

The First Commission also maintained that the task of 
educational planning should be entrusted to an agency 
which recognizes private education on an equal basis with 
public, which includes in its membership representatives 
of organizations of parents, teachers, directors of educa- 
tional establishments, and other spiritual families and com- 
munities which make up the national society. 

All these conclusions of the First Commission were 
approved by the congress. 
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The work of the Second Commission was a study of 
“Relationships Between Private Education and Industry.” 
The conclusions of this Commission, all of which were ap- 
proved by a plenary session of the congress, called upon 
governments to establish conditions favorable to the devel- 
opment of private technical education and research. The 
Commission urged that industry further encourage and as- 
sist in the technical education of children of employees; and 
that it make special provisions to enable competent students 
to receive a higher education. As a means of further assist- 
ing competent students, the Commission proposed the es- 
tablishment of “Educational Banks” to provide long-term, 
low-interest loans to enable needy students to choose the 
school of their preference for achieving their vocational ob- 
jective. The Commission also advocated adequate govern- 
ment subsidy for private technical education and research 
and the organization of regional meetings to stimulate co- 
operation between private technical institutions, families 
of students, and leaders of industry. 

In its conclusions which were enthusiastically endorsed 
by the congress, the Third Commission, which had been 
entrusted with the study of “Fundamental Liberties and 
the Proper Character of Private Education,” maintained 
that whatever be the economic necessities of a country or 
whatever be the educational planning necessary to meet 
its economic development, certain fundamental liberties 
and rights must always be respected. Among these the 
Commission listed: the right of the individual to receive 
an integral education according to his own aptitude, his 
legitimate cultural preference, his own philosophy and his 
own religion; the right of parents to choose for their chil- 
dren the school and the type of education which they judge 
best and most in keeping with their own cultural, philo- 
sophical, and religious convictions; the right of particular 
groups to establish educational centers of whatever type, 
to adopt their own programs, methods, and texts with due 
respect to the legitimate cultural requirements of the state, 
to select their own professors, and confer their own degrees 
without any restriction incompatible with freedom of ed- 
ucation. 

The Third Commission concluded, and the congress en- 
dorsed the conclusions, that from the above-mentioned lib- 
erties the three following important rights flow: the right 
of a citizen to a religious education for his children; the 
right of educational institutions and of parents to a propor- 
tional share in public funds; the right of private education 
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and of parents or their representatives to participate offi- 
cially on national educational boards, and in the study and 
development of educational plans. 


SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Given the character of the problem discussed at the Rio 
Congress, it was to be particularly regretted that no repre- 
sentatives had come from Belgium, England, Holland, Ire- 
land and Scotland. Viscount du Bus de Warnaffe, president 
of The International Union and delegate from Belgium, 
was prevented by illness from attending the meeting. Msgr. 
Op de Coul, president of the International Catholic Office 
of Education at The Hague, also had intended to come but 
was fatally stricken while on a trip in Africa just before 
the Rio meeting. It is safe to say that the countries that 
have made the greatest advance in the matter of the free- 
dom of education, at least as far as this translates itself 
into recognition of and subsidy for private schools, are 
Belgium, England, Holland, Ireland and Scotland. Dele- 
gates from these countries could have contributed much to 
the discussions in Rio, particularly by telling the rest of us 
“how they did it.” Sometime after the Rio Congress, I had 
occasion to meet many of the leaders of private education 
in these countries. In each case my meeting made me regret 
all the more that they had not come to Rio. The story of 
their success would have been both enlightening and en- 
couraging. 

France, too, has made considerable headway in the mat- 
ter of state subsidy for private education. While some feel 
that the price private education had to pay for this gov- 
ernment subsidy was too high in terms of loss of liberty, 
others feel that the move was justified since it brought ed- 
ducational peace and in an atmosphere of peace perhaps 
greater headway can be made toward broader recognition 
of the right of private education. 

Perhaps the deepest impression made on me at the Rio 
Congress came from the growing concern and anxiety of 
South American educational leaders over the advance of 
Communism in many of their countries. Never had I heard 
so many people speak so pessimistically about the situation 
in their own countries. Nor is this concern without founda- 
tion. Many of the South American delegates in reporting on 
private education in their countries cited chapter and verse 
to prove that the advance of Communism in those countries 
was no figment of their imagination. Most of them seemed 
to agree that the “success” of Fidel Castro in Cuba had 
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made a tremendous and terrifying impact on their coun- 
tries. One can well imagine that in an atmosphere of this 
kind the report of the delegate of Cuba on the total take-over 
of private education by Fidel Castro was received amid a 
silence that was awe-inspiring. 

Because of this concern over the advance of Communism 
in their countries the Latin American delegates to the Rio 
Congress showed a keen interest in what they call the “Plan 
Kennedy Para Las Americas” or the “Aliansa Para El Pro- 
greso.” They are concerned about the vast sums of money 
which they are told will come to education as part of the 
Kennedy Plan. In announcing the Plan on March 138, 1961, 
at a reception given in honor of the Latin American Diplo- 
matic Corps, Mr. Kennedy mentioned specifically that a con- 
siderable part of the money was to be used to combat il- 
literacy and to provide greater educational opportunity for 
all. What worries the Latin Americans is the fear that much 
of this money will ultimately find its way into the wrong 
pockets. If, as has been customary in the past, all of the 
money given by the American Government has to pass 
through the Latin American Governments and their minis- 
tries of education, then it is almost certain that in the ma- 
jority of cases Latin American private education will get 
nothing and in many instances much of the money will find 
itself going to agencies and persons who are diametrically 
opposed to everything that the United States stands for. 
That private education, and particularly Catholic education, 
could help much, not to say most, in the achievement of the 
objectives of the Kennedy Plan, should be obvious to anyone 
who has any knowledge of education in South America. 
Many South Americans would go further and say that in 
most of the countries of South America the aims of the 
Kennedy Plan simply cannot be achieved unless private ed- 
ucation is brought into the picture. Left to themselves the 
Latin American Governments will not succeed in construct- 
ing sufficient schools; they do not have sufficient teachers; 
they do not have personnel prepared to exercise the direc- 
tion and administration of the schools even if they were 
able to build them. In Colombia alone, for example, twenty 
per cent of primary education and eighty per cent of sec- 
ondary education is operated by the Catholic Church. To 
ignore the facts of Latin American education is to doom 
the Kennedy Plan to failure from the start. 

While every effort should be made here in the United 
States to have our government understand that it must 
take into consideration private education in South America 
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if it wishes to achieve the aims of “Aliansa Para El Pro- 
greso,” private education in these countries might get much 
further with the American Government if it were to op- 
erate through an association which represents all private 
schools in a given country and not merely Catholic schools. 
One of the advantages of The International Union of Educa- 
tion lies precisely in the fact that it is a non-denominational 
organization. As might be expected, much of the interest 
in the association is from denominational schools. The gen- 
eral attitudes of the association are religious but it wel- 
comes the membership of non-sectarian schools as well 
as Protestant, Catholic or Jewish or the other religious 
denominations. It is thus able to represent them all before 
national and international organizations. 


At a meeting of the Consejo Interamericano de Ed- 
ucaci6n Catolica® held in Rio immediately after the Con- 
gress of the World Union for the Freedom of Education I 
had occasion to explain to the leaders of Catholic education 
in South America that I thought they would have a much 
better chance of participating in the Kennedy Plan if they 
were able to speak through an organization which repre- 
sented all private education in their countries. That there 
was some predisposition on the part of many of the Latin 
American delegates to think along the same lines is clear 
from an incident which happened during the Rio Congress. 

At its Sixth Congress held in Santiago, Chile, in 1956, 
the Interamerican Confederation of Catholic Education 
(CIEC) in cooperation with the Interamerican Union of 
Parents (UNIP), and the Organization of Catholic Uni- 
versities of Latin America (ODUCAL), decided to estab- 
lish at Montevideo a Secretariat on the Freedom of Educa- 
tion. For reasons that are quite immaterial to the present 
report, the Secretariat did not work out at Montevideo and 
plans were under consideration to re-establish it at Rio de 
Janeiro. A counter proposal was made, however, by Mr. 
Edouard Lizop, the Secretary-General of The International 
Union for the Freedom of Education, that the Secretariat 
on the Freedom of Education should be non-denominational 
in character and should, in effect, become a regional sec- 
retariat of the World Union for the Freedom of Education. 
Although most members of the Consejo Interamericano 


6 The Consejo Interamericano de Educacién Catolica is the govern- 
ing board of the Confederation Interamerican de Educacién Catolica 
(CIEC). The Central Office of CIEC is located at Bogota, Colombia 
(Apartado Aereo 7478). The Rev. J. Eustasio Pieschacon, S.J., is 
president of CIEC. 
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were rather opposed to the proposal in the beginning, the 
more it was discussed the more the advantages of it were 
seen. The result was that the Consejo Interamericano and 
later the presidents of the Interamerican Confederation of 
Catholic Education, the Interamerican Union of Parents, 
and the Organization of Catholic Universities of Latin 
America, the three organizations which had originally set 
up the Secretariat on the Freedom of Education, approved 
the proposal and thus came into being what will probably 
be known as “The International Union for the Freedom of 
Education—Interamerican Secretariat.” 

It is expected that as a result of this action private 
education will be much more adequately represented in the 
Interamerican countries. One of the motions addressed 
to UILE at the close of the Rio Congress was one of felicita- 
tion on the happy outcome of these negotiations. The same 
motion called upon the new Secretariat on the Freedom of 
Education first, to establish a commission on the press to 
inform the newspapers on the American continent of the 
problems of private education and of the economic invest- 
ment of private education; second, to appoint a commis- 
sion on educational radio and television; third, to estab- 
lish at once, relations with the Aliansa Para El Progreso 


in an effort to assure close cooperation between this or- 
ganization and private education on the American conti- 
nent; and fourth, to establish close relationship with the 
Organization of American States on all problems of in- 
terest to education. 


CONCLUSION 


I hope that what I have reported on the Rio meeting of 
The International Union for the Freedom of Education 
will help to indicate the necessity of private education being 
ever on the alert to look to its rights. I hope what I have 
written has also shown that the importance of The Interna- 
tional Union for the Freedom of Education is perhaps 
greater than ever before and that it is the part of wisdom 
to strengthen this organization, for there is a growing 
tendency to statism even in countries that boast loudest 
of their democratic beliefs and ambitions. There is a cal- 
culated effort to ostracize private education made even by 
those who are most vocal in their claim to educational 
autonomy. Many countries of the world are infected with 
an anti-clericalism that prevents its victims from seeing 
the advantages of private education, or its benefits to so- 


ciety. 
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The existence of a very vocal international association 
for the freedom of education is all the more necessary to- 
day, when there is a tendency to ignore completely, where 
this is possible, private education. Nor is this tendency les- 
sening today. Rather it is on the increase because so many 
international organizations are inter-governmental. Among 
the staffs of these organizations there is a predisposition 
to take into consideration only what is called public or state 
education. The International Union for the Freedom of 
Education, with its offices located in Paris, not too far from 
UNESCO, with which it holds consultative status, is fortu- 
nately in a position to serve as an antidote to this dangerous 
tendency. 

I should say that if such an organization as The Inter- 
national Union for the Freedom of Education did not exist 
we would have to create one. Now that it exists and it has 
been operating for some eleven years, that it has a most 
intelligent, most efficient, and most devoted Secretary-Gen- 
eral, it behooves all those interested in freedom of educa- 
tion to give the association their moral and financial sup- 
port. 

I would be negligent indeed if I did not record here my 
gratitude to Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt for appoint- 
ing me as delegate of the N.C.E.A. to the Rio Congress of 
The International Union for the Freedom of Education. 
I look upon the appointment as a great honor. Once more, 
I was deeply impressed by the problems of private educa- 
tion, not only in Latin America, but in the rest of the world 
that was represented by the delegations at the Rio Con- 
gress. I saw that many countries besides the United States 
had the same problems. I also saw that many of these coun- 
tries have in some respects met their problems with far 
greater success than we; and that consequently we have 
much to learn from one another. If my report helps at 
all to communicate a realization that cooperation between 
countries may greatly advance the interests of private ed- 
ucation, this report will have been a success. 

One cannot come away from an international educa- 
tional conference without a deep realization of the part that 
other countries expect the United States to take in leading 
the way in educational development. If we are humble 
enough, we, Americans, may learn that in some aspects 
of private education other countries of the world are far 
ahead of us. One way to show leadership would be to stop 
allowing ourselves in America to be governed by slogans 
and clichés and to accept private education as a de facto 
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as well as de jure equal partner in the American system of 
education and to draw the logical conclusion that such ac- 
ceptance means government aid for private as well as pub- 
lic education. 
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A COMPARISON OF SALARIES AND STUDENT COSTS 
AT CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS WITH SALARIES 
AND COSTS AT OTHER PRIVATE INSTITU- 
TIONS, INCLUDING REGIONAL 
VARIATIONS, 1960-61 


W. ROBERT BOKELMAN AND LOuIs A. D’AMIco? 


Since 1957-58 the U. S. Office of Education has as- 
sumed the responsibility of collecting, assembling, and re- 
porting, on an annual basis, the data with regard to salary, 
tuition, and room and board. As is well known to business 
managers, these data have appeared in the annual publica- 
tion Higher Education Planning and Management Data. 
The purpose of this publication has been to provide ad- 
ministrative officials of colleges and universities with nor- 
mative data useful for planning and management. Inas- 
much as the data in this publication are organized into cate- 
gories broad in scope, the present review is confined to a 
further analysis of the 1960-61 salary, tuition and fees, and 
room and board data with regard to private institutions, 
Catholic as compared to non-Catholic. 

Specifically, this report deals with the following ques- 
tions: (1) How do the 1960-61 contractual salaries of full- 
time academic personnel in Catholic institutions compare 
with the contractual salaries of full-time personnel in pri- 
vate non-Catholic institutions? and (2) How do the 1960- 
61 tuition and fees, room charges and board charges in 
Catholic institutions compare with those of private non- 
Catholic institutions? 

In order to provide answers to these questions, the 
average 9-10 month salaries of faculty personnel and the 
average academic year (or three quarters) rates for tui- 
tion and fees, dormitory, and 7-day board were computed 
for Catholic and for private non-Catholic institutions. Be- 
cause of the small number of Catholic two-year colleges, 
no comparison was made by institutional level. The rate 
of response for Catholic institutions was somewhat higher 
(74.5 per cent) than the response rate of private non- 
Catholic institutions (73.3 per cent). 


1 Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. 
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AVERAGE SALARIES 


The 1960-61 average 9-10 month salaries of the four 
faculty ranks combined in private non-Catholic institutions 
(see Table 1) was 16.0 per cent higher than the average 
of faculty in Catholic institutions ($7,110 vs. $6,130). For 
all ranks combined, differences between the average salaries 
of faculty in private non-Catholic and in Catholic institu- 
tions were from $1,420 at the full-professor level to $110 
at both the assistant professor and the instructor levels, in 
each case in favor of faculty in other private institutions. 
Regionally, for the four ranks combined, differences in 
average salaries varied from $610 in institutions in the 
Great Lakes and Plains to $1,560 for institutions in the 
North Atlantic, again in favor of faculty in private non- 
Catholic institutions. It is interesting to note that in the 
Great Lakes and Plains, the averages of associate profes- 
sors, assistant professors, and instructors in Catholic insti- 
tutions were similar to (slightly exceeded) the averages of 
their faculty counterparts in other private institutions; 
however, in all other regions and ranks, average salaries 
were higher for non-Catholic institutions. For each of the 
faculty ranks, private non-Catholic institutions in the North 
Atlantic paid the highest average salaries, ranging from 
$10,980 for full professors to $5,340 for instructors (Catholic 
institutions in this same area paid salaries ranging from 
$8,000 for full professors to $4,950 for instructors) ; Catholic 
institutions in the Southeast paid the lowest average sal- 
aries, ranging from $6,550 for full professors to $4,400 for 
instructors (private non-Catholic institutions in this same 
area paid salaries ranging from $7,670 for full professors to 
$4,450 for instructors). 

A closer examination of Table 1 reveals that the salient 
feature contributing to the lower over-all average salaries 
of personnel in Catholic institutions is the distribution of 
faculty ranks. Whereas in private non-Catholic institutions 
full professors represented 29.3 per cent and associate pro- 
fessors 24.0 per cent of total faculty, in Catholic institutions 
full professors represented only 15.2 per cent and associate 
professors 20.6 per cent of total faculty. Clearly implied by 
the lack of proportionate representation of contractual fac- 
ulty in the upper two ranks in Catholic institutions is that in 
these institutions non-contractual, or cleric, personnel un- 
doubtedly occupy these ranks on a contributed services 
basis. Since the size of faculty salaries is highly correlated 
with faculty rank, the average salary of the four faculty 
ranks combined in Catholic institutions does not contain 
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proportionate representation from the upper two ranks 
and thus is lower. This is further evidenced by the slight 
differences previously noted in the average salaries of as- 
sistant professors ($5,900 vs. $6,010) and instructors 
($4,970 vs. $5,080), Catholic vs. other institutions in each 
instance. 

TUITION AND FEES 


As can be seen in Table 2, the average tuition and fees 
paid by students attending private non-Catholic institu- 
tions during 1960-61 was 23.7 per cent higher than the aver- 
age paid by students in Catholic institutions ($912 vs. $737). 
Regionally, students in the North Atlantic paid the highest 
average tuition and fee rates, both for Catholic institu- 
tions ($814) and for other private institutions ($1,115). 
Percentage differences between the average tuition and fee 
charges paid by students in private non-Catholic and in 
Catholic institutions among the four regions were higher 
for private non-Catholic institutions by 36.9 per cent in the 
North Atlantic; 12.8 per cent in the Great Lakes and Plains; 
21.1 per cent in the Southeast; and 16.0 per cent in the West 
and Southwest. 

DORMITORY ROOM CHARGES 

The average institutional charge for dormitory rooms 
for men at Catholic institutions ($282) was 28.2 per cent 
higher than the same charges at other private institutions 
($220) ; among the several regions this charge ranged from 
2.5 per cent higher in Catholic institutions in the North At- 
lantic ($289 vs. $282) to 56.7 per cent higher in Catholic in- 
stitutions in the Great Lakes and Plains ($282 vs. $180). The 
average institutional dormitory room charge for women 
was 23.3 per cent higher in Catholic institutions ($280) 
than in other private ones ($227) ; this charge ranged from 
4.0 per cent higher in Catholic institutions in the North 
Atlantic ($311 vs. $299) to 41.6 per cent higher in Catholic 
institutions in the Southeast ($245 vs. $173). It is interest- 
ing to note that whereas private non-Catholic institutions 
had higher dormitory room charges for women than for 
men in each of the four regions, Catholic institutions had 
higher dormitory charges for women than for men in the 
North Atlantic and Southeast regions, but had lower 
charges for women than for men in the Great Lakes and 
Plains and in the West and Southwest regions. 


BOARD RATES 


As was found for dormitory rates, board rates for 
both men and women in Catholic institutions were higher 
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than corresponding board rates in other private institutions. 
For men, the average institutional board rate in Catholic 
institutions ($475) was 15.9 per cent higher than the aver- 
age in other private ones ($410). By region, the average 
rates for men in Catholic institutions were from 5.2 per 
cent higher in the West and Southwest ($446 vs. $424) 
to 20.6 per cent higher in the Southeast ($421 vs. $349). 
For women, the average institutional board rate was 13.7 
per cent higher in Catholic institutions ($491) than in other 
private ones ($432). A comparison of average board rates 
for women by region shows that the rates in Catholic in- 
stitutions were from 6.0 per cent higher in the North At- 
lantic ($530 vs. $500) to 24.6 per cent higher in the South- 
east ($451 vs. $362). In both Catholic and other private 
institutions, the average institutional board rates for 
women were higher than those for men. 


CONCLUSIONS 
This study has compared 1960-61 contractual salaries, 
tuition and fees, and room and board data of Catholic and 
other private colleges and universities. Data were obtained 

from approximately 74.5 per cent of the Catholic and 73.3 

per cent of the other private institutions in the United 

States. On the basis of the findings of this study, it is con- 

cluded that: 

1. Salaries in private non-Catholic colleges and universities 
are higher, especially at the full-professor level, than 
those in Catholic colleges and universities. However, dif- 
ferences in the average salaries paid by the two institu- 
tional groups to the four faculty ranks combined become 
less significant when it is recognized that the incidence 
of contractual personnel in Catholic institutions occupy- 
ing full professor and associate professor positions was 
approximately one in three, whereas in other private 
institutions the incidence of the two upper ranks was 
slightly better than one in two. 

. The average tuition and fee rates paid by students in 
Catholic institutions were 23.7 per cent lower than the 
corresponding rates paid by students in other private 
institutions. 

. The average Catholic institutional charges to students 
for dormitory rooms were 28.2 per cent higher for men 
and 23.3 per cent higher for women than the same 
charges in other private institutions. 

. The average Catholic institutional charges for board 
were 15.9 per cent higher for men and 13.7 per cent 
higher for women than in other private institutions. 
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